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ence of the great Teacher. Neither 
does it boast anything in the way of 
artistic decoration, or exhibit anv trace 
of the neatness and taste which we 
look for in a sacred place. Perhaps | 
its vast area is designedly left to dust 
and emptiness in order that nothing 
may intervene to distarb the mind in 
in the contemplation ofa great name 
which receives the homage of a nation. 

Gilded tablets erected by various 
emperors—the only ornamented objects 
that meet the eye—record the praises 
of Confucius. One pronounces him the 
“culmination of the sages.” Another 
describes him as forming “a trinity 
with Heaven and Earth,” and a third 


declares that “his holy soul was sent | 


down from heaven.” A grove of cedars, 


the chosen emblem of a fame that never! enoraved on stone to secure them 


fades, occupies a space in front of the 
temple, and some of them are huge 
with the growth of centuries. 


In an adjacent block or square stands | 


a pavilion known as the “Imperial 
Lecture Room,” because each occupant 
of the Dragon throne is expected to 


go there at least once in bis life time! 
to hear a discourse on the nature and | 


responsibilities of his oftice—thus con- 
forming to the letter of the Chow-le and 


doing homage to the university by 
going in person to receive its instruc- | 
tions. 


A canal spanned by marble bridges 
encircles the pavilion, and arches of 
glittering porcelain in excellent repair 
adorn the grounds. But neither these 


nor the pavilion itself constitute the 


chief attraction of the place. 

Under along corridor which encloses 
the entire space may be seen as many 
as one hundred and eighty two columns 
of massive granite, each inscribed with 
a portion of the Canonical books. 
These are the “Stone Classics,” the 
entire “thirteen,” which form the 
staple of a Chinese education, being 
here enshrined in a material snpposed 
to be imperishable. Among all the 


universities of the world, the Awo-tsze- 
kien is unique in the possession of such | 
a library. 

This is not indeed the only stone 
library extant; as another of equal ex- 
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at Singanfa, the an- 
cient capital of the Tangs—bnt that 
too was the property of the Kwo-tsze- 
kien ten centuries ago when Singan 
was the seat of empire. The “School 
for the sons of the empire” follows 
the migrations of the court; and that 
library, costly as it was, being too heavy 


} 


for transportation it was thought best 


pyramids. 


to supply its place by the new edition 
which we have been describing. 

The use of this heavy literature is a 
matter for speculation, aquestion almost 
as difficult of solution as the design of the 
Was it designed to furnish 
the world with a standard text—a_ safe 
channel through which the streams of 
wisdom might be transmitted pure and 
undefiled? Or were these sacred books 


from any modern madman, who might 


|take it unto his head to emulate the 


Tyrant ot Tsin, the burner of the hooks 
and builder of the Great Wall? If 


the former was the object. it was use- 


less, as paper editions well execuied, 
and carefully preserved would have 
answered the purpose equally well. If 
the latter it was absurd, as granite 
though fireproof, is not indestructible, 
aud long before these columns were 
erected, the art of printing had forever 
placed the depositories of wisdom he- 


| yond the reach ofthe barbarian’s torch. 


But whatever their object, these stones 
are worth all they cost as an expres- 
sive testimony of the value which the 
Chinese place on the sources of their 
civilization. 

I may mention here that Mr. William- 
son saw many persons engaged in 
taking rubbings from the stone elassies 
at Singanfu, and he informs us that 
complete copies were to be purchased 
ata high rate. Those of Peking are 
not much patronized by printers; and 
the nopularity of the Singan tablets is 
sufficiently accounted for by the flavor 
of antiquity which they possess and by 
the style of the characters, which is 
much admired. If textual accuracy 
were the thing sought, the later 


| edition ought to be more in vooue. A 


native cicerone whom I once questioned as 
to the object of these stones, replied with 
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refreshing naiveté that they were “put of Balbee or Palmyra. In fact this 


up for the amusement of visitors,’—an 
auswer whieh [should have set to the 
credit of his ready wit if he bad not 
procecded to inform me that neither 
students nor editors ever come to con- 
sult the text, and that rubbings are 
never taken. 

In front of the temple stands a 
forest of tablets of scarce inferior in- 
terest. They are about three hundred in 
number and contain the university roll 
of honor—a complete list of all who 
since the founding of the institution in 
its present locality have attained the 
dignity of the doctorate. 
each an average of two hundred names, 
ve have an army of doctors sixty thou- 
sand strong! All these received their 
investiture at the IKwo-tsze-kien and 
prostrating themselves at the feet of its 


= 


president enrolled themselves among 
the “Sons of the Empire.” They were 
not, however, at least most of them were 
notin any proper sense alumnus of the 
Kwo-tsze-kien—having pursued their 


honors by competition in the public 
halls of the civil service examining 
Board. 


This granite register goes back for 


Allowing to | 


: : ‘ : 
school for the “Sons of the Em- 


creat 
pire” has long ceased to be a seat ot 
Instruction, and degenerated into a 
mere appendage of the eivil service 
competitive examinations, on which it 
hangs as a dead weight—ecorrupting 
and debasing instead of advancing the 
standard of national edueation. 

By an old law made to evhanee the 
importance of this institution, the pos 
session of a seholarship carries with it 
the privilege of wearing decorations 
belonging to the first degree and of 
entering the lists to compete tor the 
second. This naturally caused such 
scholarships to beexgerly sought for and 
eventually had the effect ofbringing them 
into market as available stock on which 
to raise funds for government use. A 
price was placed on them, and like 
Papal indulgences they were vended 
throughout the empire. 


Never so high as to be beyond. the 


ireach of the aspiring poor, the price has 
| now descended toa figure, which converts 
studies independently and won their | 


those honors into objects of contempt. 


| In Peking it is twenty three taels (about 


thirty dollars) but in the provinces it is 


said the degree can be had for half 


that 


nearly six hundred years, but while in- | 


tended to stimulate ambition and grati- 
fy pride, it reads to the new graduate a 
lesson of hninility—showing how re- 
morselessly, time consigns all human 
honors to oblivion. 


The columns are quite exposed to the | 


weather, and those that are more than 
one century old are so detaced as to be 
no longer legible. Ifin the matter of 
conferring degrees, the Kwo-tsze-kien 
beats the world, it must be remember- 
ed that so far as the doctorate 1s con- 
cerned it enjoys the mouopoly tor all 
China. 

Besides these departments intended 
mainly to commemorate the past, there 
is an immense area occupied by lecture 
rooms, examination halls and lodgings. 
But the visitor is liable to imagine that 
those too are consecrated to a monu- 


mental use—so rarely is a student or a, 


professor to be seen among them. Or- 


dinarily thev are as desolate as the halls 


sum. Not long ago one of the 
censors expostutaled with His Majesty 
on the subject of these sales.—He ex- 
pressed in strong language his disgust 
at the idea of clod-hoppers and muleteers 
appearing with the insignia of literary 


{work; and denounced in no measured 


terms the cheap sale of other ranks and: 
offices. Stiil—and the fact is not a litile 
remarkable—it was not the system of 
selling which he condemned, but that 
reckless degradation of prices which 
had the eflect of spoiling the market! 


It is not to our purpose to take up 
the lamentation of this patriotic censor, 
ior to show hew the ope ning of title and 

otfice brokeries impair the credit and 
saps the infiuence of the government. 
And yet this entire traffie has a close 
relation to the subject in hand; for 
whatever rank or title is the object of 
purchase, a university scholarship must 
of necessity be purchased along with it. 
| Accordingly the flood gates of this 
fonntain of honors are kept wide open 
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and a «le < f diplomas tssues frem ,ed evainst it that it scon fell thr ugh, 
them Not Jong AzO a hundred thou. The students stay at home and the pro- 
sand were sent into th pros inees ab. fessors retain ih ir sinecures—the late 
one time. ter having roe serious duty te perform 

The selolars of this old institution ex: iv@ the worship of Confveius. 
aecordinely outnumber those of Ox- Theva ‘eauired to assemble twice a 
ford or | in ti paln tdavs, but 7 th (at the new and full) in official 
there are th is of her adapted S the temple of the sage and 
children, oO e never seen the wa } rim nine prostrations at a respect: 
of Peki rf, and \ hin the preeinets of ful disia oO 4 a the fi if stones in front 
the ennpital the are thousands merewho  « if But even this duty. a pliable 
have never entered her gates. Those iscience epsbles them to alleviate by 
only who are too hnpavient to wait the rhe ¢ it by proxy—one me mber 
sk pre ne » first ce ich colle aringe, and’af- 
grees in the com mort Nati er the neny bing ihe names 
ast {ts are Citst Ned to seek at the of his cell iMiues ina ledger called the 
NHIVversity i natticeations dili ry nee.’ m evidence that 
for comp fiel rre nev \ l present! 

Those qu s are not difhentt Rut negheent and perfunctory as 
of attainment—the parinent of a smudl: they re, they are not much to be 
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examinations, t loing houses of the eis of viee per annum, and a fur jacket 





university 2 led with students whoopee in vears—these are their 
are ‘cramming’? for the occasion. \t omolomenis as need by low meant as 
oth ’ present ihe aspect of the money allowance originally was, it 
a deserted villas s dovther redueed by beime paid in de- 
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divides bhey rojected on a instend of drawing the grain of which 
liberal scale and aii d tothe univer- he stands in need: and as tor the cloth- 
sity. Eaeh was provided with a sail ing, es} ecinlly the fur jacket as it is al- 
of tive professors, and had an atiend- ways ade up, there is room to sus- 





ance of above a hundred youth; who pect that it have warmed other 
were encouraged by a monthly stipend shoulders betuere it’ came into his pos- 
from the gvovernment, The eent ral session. 

Inminary and its satellites presented at These professorships however pos- 
that time a brilliant and inipressive <s a value inde pendent of salary. 
spectacle, The empty title conters a certain social 


At present however the system is'distinetion; and the completion of a 
practically abandoned, the coliege build-| three years term of neminal service 
nes 2 . in ruins, not ove of them is- renders a professor cngible to the post 
open for ins iction of pepius, und voth-'of distriet mAagisirate. These places 
i i the therefore do not goa begging though 


ee but a mock examination which is their incumbents sometinies do. 


Inge remal as a remibhiscence ot 
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rald from th to time to enable the jo torm a just idea of the Kwo-tsze- 





professors and students to draw their kien, we must study its constitution. 
pay. Some ten years ago an ort was; That wil! show us the conception of its 
made to resuscituie these governiic.? founders, and what the institution was 
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schools by requiring n in its prime, at the beginning of the 


three days ; but such an outcry was rais- present dynasty, or for that matter at 
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the beginning of any dynasty that has ' 
ruled in China for the last three thou- 
sand years. It looks so well on paper 
as we find it in the V'a-tsing-hwei-tien 
that we cannot refrain from admiring 
the wisdom and liberality of the an- 
clents, however poorly the present in- 
stitution 
sign. In things our 
respect for the Chinese increases as we 
recede trom the present, and in China 
perhaps more than any where else, one 
isin danger of catehing the 
infection and beeoming : 
antiquity. * 

Its officers, according to this author- 
ity, consist of a Hector who is selected 
from the chief ministers of the state; 
two presidents and three vice-presidents, 


answers to their original de- 


this as in other 


common 





a worshipper of 


who have the grade and title of 7 1-7eN, 
and together with the rector constitute 
the governing body—two poh-she or 
directors of instruetion, two proctors, 
two and one |tbrarian.— 
These are general offcers. Then come 
the officers of the several colleges. 
There are six colleges for Chinese, bear- 
ing the names of Hall of the pursuit of 
wisdom, Hall of the sincere Heart, Hall 
of true Virtue, Hall of noble Aspirations, 
Hall of broad Acquirements, and Hall 
for the Guidance of Nature. Each of 
these has two protessors, with I know 
not how many assistants. There are 
eight colleges for the Manchu Banner- 


secretaries, 


men, as above mentioned, each with 
five professors. And lastly a depart- 
ment for mathematics and astronomy 


and one for the Russian language, each 
with one professor. To these we add 
six clerks and translators, and we have 
a total of seventy persons constituting 
what we may call The Corporation of 
the University. 

As to the curricnlun, its literature 
was never expected to go beyond the 


* Among the eminent names in different 
ages connected with the Kwo-tsze-kien we 
may instance that of the celebrated Han-yu 
who was president of the institution early in 
the dynasty of Tang. Among his works we 


have a discourse on the “Steps to Knowl- 


edge,” which purports to have been addressed 
to his students. It is however an ingenious 


fiction in which he takes occasion to extol 
his own attainments, and complain that he had 
not obtained a position suitable to his merit. 


classi¢s engraved on stone, which-adorn 
its halls. And its arts and sciences 
were expected, to be comprehended in 
the familiar * nik,” which from the @ ivS 
of Chow, if not from those of Yaou and 
Shun. have formed the trivinm and 
quadrivium of the Chinese people. It 
would be doing injustice to the ancients 
to say that the scientitie studies cf the 
Kwo-tsze-kien have been limited by the 
For meagre Aas 
sciences given in that in- 


strument, it 1s so express! das to atford 


terms ofits charter. 


is the list of 


unlimited seope for expansion, if the 
officers of the institution had possessed 
the capacity or the disposition to avail 
themselves of sueh liberty. It is there 
said for example—* As to practical arts 
such as the art of war, astronomy, 
music, engineering, law and the hke, 
let the professors take their students 


4 


to the original sources and point ou 
the defects and merits of each author.” 

The truth is that little as the ancients 
accomplished in this department, their 
modern disciples have not attempted 
io follow in their steps. In the univer- 
sity of grand Cairo, no science, it is 
said, is allowed to be taught that is 
more recent than the twelfth century. 
In the university of China the school 
for the ‘sons of the Empire’ it is worse 
still—no science whatever is pretended 
to be taught! 

Is there any prospect that this an- 
cient school which was once an orna- 
ment and a blessing to the empire may 
be renovated, remodelled, and adapted 
to the altered circumstances of the 
present age? The prospect, we think, 
is not encouraging. The traveller on 
entering the city of Peking is struck 
by the vast extent and skiltvl masonry 
of its sewers; but he is not less aston- 
ished at their present dilapidated con- 
dition, reeking with filth and breeding 
pestilence instead of ministering to the 
health of the city. When these cloacer 
are restored and lively streams of 
mountain water are made to course 
through all their veins and arteries, 
then, and not till then may the cid 
university be reconstructed, and be- 
come an agent in the renovation of the 
| empire. Creation is sometimes easier 
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than reformation; it was a conviction 
of this fact that led the more enlighten- 
ed among the Chinese ministers some 
years ago to favor the establishment 
of a new institution for the cultivation 
of foreign science, rather than attempt 
to introduce it through any of the ex- 
isting channels such as the NKwo-tsze- 
kien, Astronomical College, or Board 
of Works. 

Their undertaking met with stren- 
uous Opposition trom a party of bigot- 
ed conservatives, headed by Wojin, 
through whose influence mainly the 
educated classes were induced to stand 
aloof. Wojin scouted the idea that in 
so vast an empire as China there could 
be any want of natives qualified to give 
instruction in all the branches proposed. 
The emperor it will be recollected took 
him at his word and gave him carte 
blanche to establish a rival school to 
which he was to invite the learned 
natives of whose existence he spoke 
with such assurance. 

He declined the trial at that time, 
but he now has an opportunity of mak- 
ing the experiment ou a more extensive 
seale. This hater of foreigners and 
vaunter of native science is now rector 
of the Kwo-tsze-kien, the school for the 
“sons of the empire.” We shall see 
what he will make of it, under his care 
(he visits it I understand, about once 
in three months) will it become a foun- 
tain of light for the whole nation; or 
will it continue to be, what it now is—a 
wholesale manufactory of Spurious 
Mandarins? 





ANALYSIS OF CHINESE 
CHARACTERS 


There have lately appeared some 
interesting articles in The Recorder 
tracing the connexion between Chi- 
nese and Ilebrew. In these days 
when so many attempts are being 
made to invalidate the story of the 
origin of mankind, as contained in 
our Bible, any researches which tend 
to prove that all languages have had 
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gence trom the original root took 
place at, or about, the time when, 
we have been taught to believe, the 
dispersion trom the tower of Babel 
took place, must be of interest to all 
it has frequently been asserted that 
there is a very evident connexion 
between Chinese and ancient Egypt- 
ian; there isa remark in the jonrual 
of Pin, the Chinese, or rather Man- 
chu, traveller who went to Europe 
few which bears 


some vears ago, 
upon this point and is deserving of 
notice. DPinstates that when explor- 


ing the great Pyramid he noticed a 
very ancient inscription, the greater 
number of characters in which were 
illegible from age but of those which 
were still legible he was able to 
recognise many as ancient Chinese 
characters. 

It has often appeared to me that 
several interesting ideas may Le gath- 
ered, especially with regard to the 
origin of the race, by an analysis of 
the Chinese characters. Though it 
may not be possible by this means to 
prove, bevond the possibility of a 
doubt, any given hypothesis, still 
I think a considerable amount of cir- 
cumstantial evidence may thus be 
collected. J have jong waited in the 
hopes that the attention of some 
sinologue would be attracted to this 
interesting subject, but though many, 
ot diverse minds and diverse ideas, 
have waded into the fields of Chinese 
literature, and puzzled their brains 


| with the meanings of Chinese hiero- 


acommon origin, aud that the diver-' hausting the fertility of the field, but 


glyphics, and though many have 
poured out, out of the abundance of 
their knowledge, many interesting 
facts and much valuable information, 
for the benefit of their neighbours, 
vet, none seem disposed to give us 
the benefit of their researches on that 
particular branch of study which I 
have indicated. 

If I now venture to make a few 
observations, it is not at all in the 
idea, or with the expectation, of ex- 
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rather in the hope that some one, ithe sea for the space of 12 years, 
whose knowledge far exceeds mine,! during which time it floated round 
may be indueed to turn his attention ,; the world.” 
to this point, and treat us to a full | Morrison simply says “ Fi % Keu 
explanation of the subject. ea alee: ee 
: . cha; great ratt, probable allusion to 
fig Civhuen. A ship, a vessel. ithe ark of Noah.” As it is certain 
A Chinese christian drew the at-, that there was no such thing in the 
tention of a friend to this character. | time of Yaou’s flood, the idea of the 
He ponited out that it appeared to fx 4g is doubtless the relies of the 
have been formed from A, Pa eight, | tradition of earlier flood. 
G Kow amouth, and ff Chow a boat, be Shay—A serpent. 
—-which would make eight mouths! forrison says “it is considered ¥& 


} presci : ‘ ’ 
boat. The expression so many Sa 3 New teze che tees ng, an 
mouths is used in Chinese as we use 


so many souls. Therefore the literal | 
meanine of #% would be a vessel to 
a Wiese - - |Morrison says that according to the 

earry eight peuple. W hy should this Chi sit tie tied D 
* i e > se ACC > mS TO € rag 
tice Sn teil in then chementean Geir “a0. : ie fir woman was 
ship unless at the time of the forma- called hE Ze Shay-neu, Serpent- 
tion of this character there had been , woman. 
a tradition about the Ark in which! Why should aserpent be consider- 
Noah and his family escaped ? led the emblem of woman or why 

Dr. Legge gives it as his opinion ishould the Chinese say that the first 
that though undoubtedly there was a) Woman was called serpent-woman, 
flood in the time of Yaou and Yew | unless from atradition, which though 
and that flood was very extensive, | now forgotten is the foundation of 
ihe damage done very considerable, | their ideas, ofthe pevilharing- tempt 
and the labour undertaken to restore ed Eve under the form of a serpent ? 
the waters to their channels very| There is too something peculiar 
great, yet it is evident that there is | about the formation of the character 
very great exaggeration 1n the gener- pe Shay. K% may be the Radical, £, 
ally reeeived accounts of Yaon’s : : 

, : ; : a spoon—to arrange in order—or it 
flood, and that, this exaggeration : é : 

ae —_e = = : may be and probably is the old from 

appears to have arisen from the fact |: : A g ea 
that. at the time of Yaou’s flood, | of 4% to transform. If the former it is 

ab, al He re : ; 
there was still a tradition of the |not very clear why it is so written: 
earlier thood in the time of Noah: as if the latter, RE apparently means: 
time passed on, and the remembrance The reptile capable of secretly (under 


nf VY 
/eover) transforming itself—or a rep- 


of Yaou’s flood became also merely a 
tradition, the two —". got mer- tile which has been transformed. 


ged into one and Noah’s flood was 
lost sight of in Yaou’s. 4 Kwa and Ko and Wa. 


“In Cha Wa Eve, Neu Kwa, an 
ancient female who invented the pipe 
| and melted stones to repair the 
|heay en.” Medhurst. Under this 

In a note to this character Med-| character Morrison has the following 
hurst says. ‘‘The Chinese say that | observations. ‘On the death of Fuh- 
in the time of Yaou B.C. 2,296 the B he dt [ JE Kung kung she fF ¥ 


#* lXeu cha or the great raft went on ,tso lwan spread anarchy or revolu- 


emblem or portent of women.’ 
Under the head of J, Jin—a man, 


The following seems to bear out | 
this view of the case. 
4% Cha, a float, a raft. 
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tionized the world; and. K oe tt ok 
chin taou hung shwuy rained the 
deluge J} #§ KF 
cause misery over the earth; in con- 
sequence of which Neu-kwa-she des- 
troyed Kung-kung-she and reigned 
and kept her court at fH 2% yy 


Chung whang che shan the e wert 


ho tien hia to 


imperial hill. It was then she made 
the reeds and the stringed instru- 


ments to harmonize the winds to assist 

the gods at solemn rites and to soften 

the dispositions of men, Neu-kwa- 

she died after a reign of 139 years.” 
“Some European writers 

ventured to eall ro -he the 

person as Noah of West, but 

aie 


the tradition is, that he # K ii £ 


che teen urh wang WC Ee, heaven 


have 
h 


ie 


same 


as 


and reigned: i. e. that he was the 
first to whom mortal reign was given: 


that his name was Jw Fung, Heb 
Ruah,—wind, spirit, or breath; per- 
haps implying that he derived 
life from the breath of the Almighty ; 
that #7 i BEAL WI yer 
shing teh seang jih vue che ming, hi 
possessed pertect holiness and virtue 
resplendent as the glorious lights of 
the sun and moon, from which his 
name %& & tai ho the great heavenly 


his 


> 


light is taken; that he taught the 
various useful arts, and the rites 4° 


sacritice, from which circumstance is 
taken his name ff #& paou he, the 
sacrificer, afterwards corrupted to 4& 


# Fuh he, and that his posterity 
reigned 15 generations during a 
period which amounted to 17,787 


ye ars, —according ig to this tradition, 
Fuh he may probably be considered 
the first of human kind; the Adam 
of the West rather than Naoh.” 

According to this account of Mor- 
rison it seems very likely that Fuh- 
he is the Chinese tradition of Adam, 
and his posterity of 15 generations 
are the generations from Adam to 
Noah. 





REC¢ RDER 

It is tees the transla tion of the 
Bible now in use makes only 9 gen- 
erations but there is admitted to be 


PBaphennnet, 


some uncertainty on this head and 
the Chinese 15 may be the correct 
number. As for the 17,7387, that is 
doubtless got by adding the whole 
lives of the Patriarchs on to the 
other, and perhaps adding a few 


years to the total, instead of sliuply 
counting trom birth to birth. 

In the case of Neu-kwa-she (or 
Nen-wa-she as it is more trequently 
pronounced) Morrison states that the 


JE She at the end does not prove 
that Neu-wa-she was a femnle, and 
Medhurst esthatina ivm that 


Neu-wa-she was not a female. 


iz av ry great reserablanee between 
the sounds Neu-wa and Naoh and it 
seoins to me probable that Nen-wa- 
she is the Chinese tradition of Noah 
and that the = il is the 
mountain of Ararat 
HE Low. The upper story of 

house, a double storied house. This 
word is composed of 7 Muh wood 


and Hf Low—a troublesome number. 
The employment of J is of course 
intelligible enough, but why Hf should 
have been used in the word is not so 


easy to explain unless it be that when 
the word was first made there was 


> 


still a tradition about the builc ling of 
the “ Tower of Babel.” ts 

} West. 

There are some words with this 
eharacter in combination which seem 
to denote that at the time they were 
first made the Chinese had still a 
remembrance or a tradition of their 
from the West. 

From PZ See, West, and #f Foo 
again, reiterated, to return. 

Fuh. To and fro, to repeat, back 
and forth, to overthrow, to prostrate, 
to jndge. (Lit) To return to the West. 

a. From py West and y% Che 
going to, 
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CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 


BY SINENSIS. 


In the description given of the Yin and 


y or male princi 
upon the east of T*aekeih or the 
ear, 

i(¢ 


LJ and vue Vin or female 


on the west. Tl 

it Father and Mother of the whol 
world ; and as Imperial Heaver (th 
born from the Yin, the latt 


1 worl 


Ns 


1ese two beings are 





r hand, as this Imp 
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the Yang, and Yang is the Father of the Yin.” | vast plain or mound, 


&e. Sing-le &c. Sec. XI. p. 21. This Yin 
(the Hindoo Yoni) is the same as the west- 
ern Venus (or Juno &c) who, in the material 
system, was the female principle of nature, 
the Yang (the Hindoo Linga) like 
Jupiter (or Osiris. or Baal Xe.) is the animat- 
ed Heaven, and the male principle of nature. 
“Mylitta or Venus...... being ever worship- 
ped in conjunction with the great father, was 
esteemed the female principle of generation.” 
Fab. Vol. I. p. 251. This being was also 
“the infernal Oceanic V or the 
mother.” Tbid. p- 263. 
ately connected with the symbolical egg...... 
and is declared to be that eeneral receptacle 





wile 











enus 


great 





out of which all the hero-gods were produced.’ 
Ibid. p. 178. Shang-te, as the animated 
Heaven, is styled “the lad in the azure 


jacket,” or “The Azure Imperial Prineely 
boy.” Confucius says in his 
“The azure Heaven (Shang-te) resembles a 


rs 
+o 


cover ; he is like a little boy dressed in 
azure clothes, and sporting in the midst of 
space.” Fuh-he, or Shang-te in 
human form, is represented as being arrayed 
in azure garments, while every thing in his 
palace was that colour. ‘His character 
(the Gothic Surtur or the black) is that of 
the great universal father whom the Hindoos 
and Egyptians agree in representing of a 
black or dark azure colour.” 
p. 214. Shany-te or Imperial Heaven is not 
only represented as a child, but also as an old 
man, and styled, “lhe venerable man of the 
Southern Extreme” (the point where the 
Yang terminates); “Of this female (the 
Great Mother female principle— Yin) 
Noah was reckoned sometimes the husbund 
or father, and sometimes the offspring. In 
the former character he was represented as 
a venerable old man; in the latter, as a new 
born infant. Thus the Egyptians, on account 
of his allegorical birth from the Ark (the 
Yin) depicted him as a child sitting in the 
ealix of the aquatic lotus which was a type of 
the ship Argo or Arcgha; and yet esteemed 
him the most ancient Eros or Cupid.” Ibid. 
Vol. 11. p. 144—5. 

1. The part of the Earth which begins 
to appear as the waters of chaos or the deluge 
subside, is, of course the highest point, that 
is to say the centre, as the Earth is deseribed 
as being elevated in the centre, and depressed 
at the four corners; * The four quarters of 
the Earth incline downwards, and rest upon 
Heaven; Heaven embraces Earth, and his 
ether penetrates every place, so that the 
whole (world) is Heaven. Yung 
Pun-e-hwae-tseuen, Ch. 1 p. 26. On thi 


Ience 














or 


Chung 


THE CHINESE RECORDER 


“Venus is immedi- | 


Faber. Vol. I. | 


lof five colours. 


jor the 


[September, 


surrounded on all sides 
by water (called the four seas), arise the 
mountains of K‘hw4n-lun, the highest in the 
world according to the Chinese geographers; 
“ K-hwan-lun is the name of a mountain; it 
is situated at the North-west, 50,000 Je from 
the Sune-kaou mountain. and is th 





centre of 


the Earth. It is 11,000 Ze in heicht.” 
Kang-he. On this mountain then, the 
‘region beyond which there is nothing.” 





Kéen or Imperial Heaven, or Shang-te, the 
Yang or male principle, is born from the 
Yin or turbid ovum mundi, or 
female principle of generation, The Yih- 
king tells us that this Kéen or Imperial 
Heaven is born from Tae-keih, or Monad, or 


chaos, or 


’! the Circle of the world, and accordingly we 


are told that the K‘hwin-lun mountain stands 
in the centre of a circle of four other immense 


|chains of mountains by which it is surround- 


ed. In this locality each destruction of the 
world by Deluge takes place, and here also, 
at each renovation, the whole universe again 
comes forth. And, as Kéen or Shang-te, in 


; his human capacity, is evidently Noah, who, 


according to the Yih-king emerges from the 
ovum mundi or Ark, with his wife, Imperial 
Earth, and his three sons and their three 
the prototype of K‘hw4n-lun (as of 
the western Olympus) is mount Ararat. 
But mount Ararat, and the mount of Eden 
are the same, and therefore we shall find, in 
connection with this locality, traditions of 
Paradise as well as of the Deluge. 


wives; 


2. This locality, being the abode of the 
gods, is Paradise; it is round in form, and, 
like Eden, it is the * mount of ass¢ mbly ;” 
“ Khwan-lun is 11,000 7i in cireuit. It sends 
forth the cloudy air of five colours, and'streams 
The River of China (the 


| Yellow River) flows towards the south-east.” 


Sze-lung-foo, Ch. VII, p. I. In the Shoo- 
king there is a legend about Shang-te ap- 
pearing in a vision to King Woo-ting of the 
Shang Dynasty, (Sec. JIL. p. 37), and in 
the full account of this story, given in the 
history of the gods, the following passage 
occurs; “Ina chariot sat a person arrayed 
in Imperial Cap and Robes, and having the 
appearance of a king, who called Woo-ting 
to the side of the chariot and said, I am 


St K E # (T'ae-haou, or Fuh-he 
deified), and IT am going now ¢o the assembly 
on Kshwan-lun;” §c. Shin-séen & ec. Vol. 1V. 
Sec. I1T. p. 4. It is recorded also, that the 
Emperor Yu called ‘“‘a general convocation” 
on the Maou hill, which is one of the many 
Chinese transcripts of mount Ararat, and 
changed the name of that hill to “ Hwuy-ke” 
mount of the general assembly. See 
Med's Shoo-king, p- 10. Yu, who ed 
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tainly one of the Neetic family. was buried 
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on this mount, as Adam and Noah were 


buried on mount Ararat, its prototype. “To 
this sacred Northern hill (i.e. Ararat), north- 
ern with respect, to so large a portion of the 





lized world, 

allusion in Scripture: 

of inspiratic 
I 


there is more than 
and the language 
as to leave but little 
doubt, that Eden was the prototype of the 
Olympic synod or holy garden of the » pagan 
hero-gods &c. The Babylonian monarch 
(isaiah XTV. 13), not content even with 
the impiety of an ordinary deification, claim- 
ed, in the pride of his high speculations, the 
loftiest seat of the holy northern mount, that 
hill of the ev meres gation or synod of the 
demon-gods, whether known by the name of 
Meru or Ida or Olympus or “Atlas.” Fab. 
Vol. I. p. 349. 





ym is such, 











3. Imperial Heaven or Shang-te, who is 


both Adam and Noah, or rather Noah as a 
reappearance of Adam has his earthly abode 
in this region. ‘Within the seas, in the 


valley of 
, Yr 
the Ru 


K‘hwiin-lun, at the North-west is 
ler’s (Shang-te’s) dower recreation pal- 


ace. It is 800 le square, and 80,000 feet 
hich. In front there are nine wells enclosed 
by a fence of precious stones. At the sides 
there are nine doors through which the light 
streams, and it is guarded by beasts.’ Kang- 
he. ‘These beasts are what Faber styled 


“Gentile Cherubim,” or the Scriptural Cher- 
ubim distorted by tradition; and they are 
placed in the very positi on assigned to the 
latter in Gen. LIT. 24. “Each has a Tiger's 
body, and nine heads with faces like men. 
They stand on the east side, where all the 
gods es lL.” =Shin-séen &c., Vol. IV. See. 
V. p.1. In the passage from the history of 
of the gods, the “ White Dove” is u 1ention- 
ed as being amongst the Birds and Beasts 
which are congregated in this locality. See 
Med’s. Chin. Dict. 8 Shang-te’s wife 
(the Yin personitied) aiso dwells in this re- 
gion, immediately over which is Shane-te’s 
heavenly palace which is situated in the cen- 
tre of the Heavens, as his earthly one ; in 
the centre of the Earth. “The fifth ( i. @. 
the one in the centre of the sacred ¢ ire! 
the K‘hwin-lun mountain, the centre of the 
Earth. One says that it is in the midst of 
the eight Above are the should- 





le) is 


waters. 
ers of Ileaven in the form of a c>ver 


The Queen-Mother (Yin or female 
principle of generation) dwells alone in its 
midst; in the place where the Genii sport. 
On the summit there is a resplendent tem- 
ps of precious stones, and a glittering azure 
hall, with lakes enclosed by precious gems, 
and many temples. Above rules the clear 
ether of the ever fixed star (i. e. the Polar 
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Star). It. (the mountain) rests in the 
nidst of Heuven’s one original ether qi. e€ 


am £ } } 
34 Trom which 


flon 18 


a ‘ 

every thing in crea 
mm 

Kk —). Phese 

beyond the (four) seas.” i 

beyond the Chinese Empire. Shin-seen &¢ 


Vol. V. See. 1H. p. 4. “The Western (the 


) 
made, 


mountains are 





Yin or female principle of generation dwells 
on the West of the sacred Cirele) Queen- 
Mother is a goddess (jf) in human 


form, having Tiger’s teeth and the tail of a 
leopard. She has dishevelled hair; her head 
is ornamented; and she delizhts to dwell in 
the Cave. In the Chow Dynasty king Miah 
made an excursion to the K‘hwan-lun moun- 
tain to see her, and the Western Queen- 
Mother come out to receive him: &e. 
Urh-ya. A. p. 36.“ The great Wes- 
tern,” mountain sacred to his eoddess, “is in 
midst of the Ts the Western Queen- 
Mother erected upon it a beantiful white 
temple, and established three purely white 
cities, where there are trees bearing white 
gems, auspicious beasts, the water of immor- 
tality and beautiful birds; whieh she be- 
stows upon her sons and daughters dwelling 
here, in order that they may become refined 
by contemplating them. ; 


ing sea 


Above this moun- 
tain rules the subtle ether of & fy 
(Venus), and it rests in the 
Air or White He: 
of nine stories accord 
fucianists and the stoies). 
Vol. V. Sec. 11, p. 4. This Being then, is the 
“White : FOC idess ” of the ¢ ks and Ri mans. 
This fable (of P roserpine) is but a - tition 
of those re spec ting the dove of Juno, i, Der- 
ceto, and V enus, “The god desig- 
nate Isi, (the female principle of generation >, 
“the White goddess.” Fub. Vol. TTI. p- 41. The 
mountain which this codcess presides over is 
in the midst of a sea which represents the Del- 
uge; and as the waters retired it w suld re- 
semble an island; and hence this is the 
“Holy White Island of the West,” or the 
Ararat of Hindoo Mythology. See Fab. Vol. 
I. p. 392. “By the cavern of a mountain was 
meant the Ark re Ararat.” 
Ibid p. 135 note. ased on the 


midst of the 
ren.” (Heaven 
ing to the Con- 
Shin-seen £e., 


seventh 








consists 











sting on amount 


This idea is } 








fact that Lot and his daughters were saved 
ina cave from a Deluge of fire. As the 
Great Father and Mother, or Impez Ileav- 


en and his wife, are astronomically the Sun 
and Moon, these luminaries are to be found 
in this region; “ More than 2,500 /e up the 
mountain (K*‘hwin-lun) is the place 
the Sun and Moon are hidden, 
their light is reflected.” Kang-he. “The 
herntaphroditic lunar deity is fabled to have 
there (in mount Mern—the Hindoo Ararat) 


where 
and whence 
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Russians, who did not conform to the 
Chinese usage, should enter Peking. 
At one time it sed to 
send them back fh ac- 
count of the fati Uready 


permit- 


hout 


Wil 





ignorant of 


Timkowsky 


and a halt, 





eaving on the iy 1821. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge here upon this 
MUSSLO is its travels, written by its 
Pristaf, have been given to the world 
t \ ll European laneuages. 
Che return nussion of 1820 earried 
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AN 


the 
etfect 


treaty of 1728 was inserted to the 
“that if the merchants wish to 
purchase on the road, camels, horses 


and forage or to hire workmen at their 


own expense, they are permitted both 
to buy and to hire.’ The Russian 
Government never wished burden 
the Chinese with the expense of its 


subjects travelling through Chinese ter- 
ritory The 
dertook the 
maintainance 
willingly, 


Government un- 
anee as it did the 
mission at Peking, 
and as a proof of its friend- 
ship, and once begun it did not eare to 
break off such When difti- 


Chinese 
conve?’ 
«hy 


ot the 


allowances. 


culties arose with the tribunal on this 
subject, and the Russians memorialized, 
the officials became timid, and re- 


quested the expressions to be moderat- 
ed or the objectionable phrases to be 
cancelled, for their own safety, #e tiey 
were obliged to lay such matters  be- 
fore the Emperor, and they dare not 
make known to him that Russians, sub- 


jects of ihe most powertul empire bor- 
dering on China, had to defray their own 
expenses while journeying in the Chi- 


nese dominions. On one occasion when 


merely the assistance of the govern- 
ment was asked, a ‘cording to the trea- 
ty of friendslip, the man larins, fearing 
that ¢re er claims might be advanced, 
insisted that the word convention should 
take the shea of treaty which was ae- 


cordingly done, without however mend- 
ing matters. 


) 
UN pie 


has an 


The word treaty 


vasant ring about it to mandarin 


ears. 
But the travelling ex 


penses were not 
all that the 


Chinese government paid. 


Some of their other kind acts, such as 
the ¢ranting of Mission and Legation 
pret mises, the building of churches, the 
pe nsioninge of the descendants of t] 

Russian captive s &e., will be noticed 
in the proper place. We have seen al- 


ready t ul they erant 
and maintained 


: 
students. 


eda burying place 
edueated Russion 
They maintained, i 
the entire mission up till the 
(Tientsin 1858) at a cost of 1, 
and 9,000 e 

Every years, they 
600 rubles for clothes for the members. 
Kach member ehieail monthly 80 cat- 


and 

a word, 
last treaty 
100 a 
atties of 


rice annually. 


1 y) } 
three allowed al 


anf 
VOUT 





MISSION, 


URY URNAT. § 


JO 


ties of rice. For aught bona to th 
contrary, the same sums are stil! dis 
bursed yearly from the treasury for the 
saine purposes; in fact it said 
the officials themselves now appropriate 
the sum formerly given to the ecclesi- 
astical mission. 


is 


The Russian government supported 
y | 


the mission to the extent of 16.250 
rubles yearly. Of this sum 1.000 
rubles were set apart for the mainten- 
ance and instruetion of the young Al 
bazins. but this is not all the income 
ot the mission. Besides liberal itis 


trom the merehants at 
tsin, Kalean, 
especially the latter. 
300 rubles annually 
lands ( 


Hankow, Tie l- 
and Kiachta, and 
They deriv e about 


Ourga 


from 
These houses, espec ially in 
city, were occupied as shops 
warchouses by the Russian imer- 
previous century. ‘J 
possess land in different places in the 
environs of Peking. 


house s 





Chinese 
and 


( hants ot the 


eV 


The whole question of travelling and 
resident expenses has been altered sinc: 
There how no longer one 
mission but two—a political am 
clesiastieal. 


1858. is 


lan ee 
connected 


is 


The tormer 


with the Russian Foreign Offiee, the 
latter with the Synod. The Synod pays 
vearly 12,000 rubles to the ecelesi: 


eal mission. But although it has been 
treaty that the whol 
missions shall be borne 
by the Russian government, it has been 
arranged that the members of both 
missions on the Y Mapceomnseo: of the 


stipulated by 


charee of both 





Ambassador shall be conveyed and 
from Kiachta at the expense of the 
Chinese government. The Russian 
covernment allows a sum of 600 rubles 
to each person for the journey either 
way, and at each of the stations. some 
39 in all, each person is expected to 
disburse three rubles, besides other in 
cidental expenses. The travellers in 


this case proceed by the western Chi- 
nese official post route; by either of the 
other two roads, which are more direct, 
the Russians themselves must bear all 
the expense. The last treaty def 

the postal arrangements between Rus- 
sia and China. The actual communica- 
tions at present are the following 








Qe 


rive: CERENESE J 


There is a mail from Peking to Kiachta 
twelve times yearly and the same 
number trom Kiachta to Peking, ear- 
rying letters only. 
is done in eighteen days. There 
also a heavy post carrying 4,000 catties, 
six times vearly from Kiachta and three 
times yearly from Peking. The above 
are all at the expense of the Chinese 
government. Besides these, the Rus- 
sians on their own account, have three 


is 


light mails and one heavy to and from | 


Kiachta each month. 

The next relief mission occurred in 
1830 under the hieromonk Benjamin, 
which returned to Russia in 1832 taking 
back the mission that 
since 1820. It was under Colonel Lady- 
jensky and in the suite were the As- 
tronomer Fuss and the Botanist Bunge, 
who resided only eight 
king. 
new mission (1830-40) 

This was followed in 1840 by the 
next mission under Ljubimow (after- 
wards Director of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment), Palladius and Goshkewicz, the 
former at present Archimandrite, the 
latter, who had made meteorological 
observations for 10 at 


months in Pe- 


years 


in Japan. Wassilyeff, the great Orien- 
tal scholar, now 


this mission and lived for 10 years in 
this Capital. Polykarpos was the Ar- 
chimandrite and Dr. Tatarinow the 
physician of this mission, This has 
proved itself the most illustrious of the 
many illustrious missions, that bave 
adorned the Greek church in 


Gashkewicz and Zakharow, and many 
others are 
worth are 
especially 


The two former 
Sauls in. their 


esteemed. 


stand as re- 


spective departments among the host | 


of Chinese scholars like Morrison, Med- 


hurst, Legge, Williams, Wylie, Wade, | 
Rdkins, Martin, Schereschwesky, Hob- | 


son and others. 

This celebrated mission was relieved 
in 1850 by the new mission uuder Kow- 
alewsky as Pristaf. Kowalewsky made 


RE 


The whole distance } 


had been here| 


Dr. Kirillow was physician to the | 


Peking, | 
became afterwards Consul at Hakodadi | 


Protessor in the Uni-| 
versity of St. Petersburgh accompanie d | 


China. | 
Such names as Wassilyeff, and Palla-| 
dius, not to mention Tatarinow, Bunge | 


known where learning and| 


Ne bt 


Trpbes 


journeys to 


two | } China—the first to 
|Peking in 1849-50 and the second to 


| Kuldja in Chinese Turkestan, in 1851- 


52. The Notes of his journeys have 
jbeen published fn Russian and trans- 
| lated in part at least into German (Vide, 
|} Ermaus, Archives XIII Vol. IV Part 
| p- 587 Berlin 1854). Palladius became 
|Archimandrite and Dr.  Basilewsky 
| physician of this mission. Mr. Scatch- 
| koff at present Consul-General for Rus- 
sia at Tientsin, was the Astronomer. 

| This was relieved in 1859 
| under Perowsky, the last Pristaf who 
jcame to Peking. Archimandrite Gury 
jat present a Bishop in Russia was at 
the head of this mission, and Dr. Kar- 
nicwsky was physician (1858-62). In 
1861 he became Doctor to the Russian 
Legation when the new regime was 
inaugurated. He was followed by Dr. 
Pogojet? (1863-66) and he again, was 
|succeeded by Dr. Bretschneider, the 
present physician 1866—.Archiman- 
drite Gury returned to Russia in 1865 
and was succeeded by Archimandrite 
Palladius, who during the period Archi- 
mandrite Gury held office, had been 
attached to the Russian Embassy at 
Rome (1860-64.) This is the present 
mission, the 15th since Hilarion, ex- 
tending over a period of 155 years. 
The other members of the mission are 
Father Isaiah (1858—), Gerontius 
(1856—) who was formerly at Mount 
Athos, and Johann (1866—) a curate. 
Ile is a widower and according to 
Greek Church he cannot again marry. 
It thus consists of one Archimandrite 
and three ecclesiastics. The Legation, 
according to the new regulations of 
1870, consists of an Ambassador, a 
secretary, two interpreters, (one more 
advanced and one younger)—a_physi- 
cian and 2-3 students. General Vlan 
galy is the present Minister and with 
| the exeeption of a visit home in 1869-70, 
post sinee 1863. His 
predecessor Baluzech was only Resi- 
dent Minister. 7 


mission 


1e 


has been at his 


From 1806, when Russia sent the 
| magnificent embassy of court Golowkin 
|to China, but which was not permitted 
|to proceed to Peking for the reason al- 
jready detailed, until 1851, the only re- 














lations Russia had with China consisted 
in the trade at Kiachta which develop- 
ed more and more every year, and in 
the residence of the Russian ecclesias- 
ties at Peking. 

In the first half of this century Rus- 
sia had employed herself thoroughly 
with Chinese studies and especially did 
the members of the ecclesiastical mis- 
sion contribute much to the knowledge 
of the country and its weakness. A 
subsequent chapter on the Literature 
of the mission will shew what lias been 
done towards a better acquaintance 
with China. People therefore began 
in Russia to have their minds occupied 
with the question, how more favorable 
conditions were to be obtained and how 
the possession of the Amoor could 
again be secured? The treaty of Nan- 
king at the same time, encouraged the 
Russians to demand as favorable terms 
as the western 
from China. 

It was very important for Russia to 
have besides Kiachta a mart for com- 
merce with China on the frontier of the 
Kirghis steppe. On the 25th July 
2°51, Kowalewsky on this account, 
concluded a commercial treaty with the 
Chinese at Kuldja. In consequence Rus- 
sians factories for trade were establish- 
ed at Kuldja and Tshugutshak. The 
Amoor question was set at rest, by 
count N. Murawyeff, Governor General 
of Siberia since 1849. The mouth of 
the Amoor was visited and taken pos- 
session of in 1850-51; after the Acade- 
mician and naturalist Middendorf had 
previously travelled over that region 
and described it. (He returned in 
1845.) The Russians received from 
the Chinese, the permission to navigate 
the Amoor. The Chinese did not op- 
pose the settlement of Russians on the 
left bank of the middle Amoor. On 
the 16th May 1858 General Murawyeff 
concluded a treaty with the Chinese at 
Aigun, which secured to the Russians, 
possession of the left bank of the 
Amoor. As early as 1857 Admiral 
Count Putyatin who had already open- | 
ed the ports of Japan to Russia, was 
sent to China as Ambassador. Count 
P. spent two months in Kiachta, be- 


‘ 


nations had received 
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cause the Chinese made difiiculties 
about receiving so eminent ja Russian 
Probably the troub- 
le allies rendered this step 
pr not necessary. He there- 
tore, sailed down the Amoor to Niko- 
lay ysk and from thenee to the Peiho. 
From this point also all communica- 
tion with Peking was denied him. UL 
timately it was conceded that a letter 
from him would be torwarded to Pe- 
king but that he must return to Kiach- 
ta to await the reply. To this he ob- 


official at Peking. 
ss with the 
lent +" 


} 
4 } 


jected and finally it was agreed to send 


the reply to Taku, whether he would 
return to receive it. The result was, 
a refusal to see him at Peking with an 
intimation that the Avofox could not be 
dispensed with. In company with the 
allied Plenipotentiaries, he afterwards 
proceeded to the mouth of the Peiho 
and on the 14th June 1858 sueceeded 
in having his treaty signed, by which 
among other concessions granted later 
to the allies on the 26th June, exactly 
15 years after the treaty of Nanking, 
the country beteen the Ussuri and the 
sea, as far as the confines of Corea, 
was granted by the Chinese to the 
Russians. 

In the year 1855 the Russian tacto- 
ries in Tshugutchag were burned by 
the people, and the Russian Consul Ta- 
tarinow had to flee to Russia. In 1857 
negociations were therefore entered 
into at Kuldja with the Chinese by 
Sacharofi, to whom a division of Rus- 
sian soldiers was also given. The Chi- 
nese were obliged to pay the value of 
440,000 lbs. of tea which had been de- 
stroyed. In the year 1859 Goneral 
Ignatjetf (at present Ambassador in 
Constantinople) was sent to Peking to 
talk more closely over the frontier af- 
fairs with the Chinese and to negoci- 
ate about the trade of the Russian 
merchants. It is well-known what an 
important part Ignatjeff played during 
the Chinese war in 1860, as mediator 
between the western powers and China, 
Russia concluded a treaty with China 
in October 1860 at Peking which still 
forms the basis of the relations of Rus- 
sia with the Celestial Empire. 


or 


ha | 
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An De. as it =e 
TAO 34: AN ESSAY ON A WORD. 
Th ? Part 
BY T. WATIERS, 

This brings as into the 


moral and eee vorld, 


hat thet 


only metap hor that the terms way 
ind road ean now ie used, for we 
lo with such abstractions 
Virtue id Vice Yet tl are not 
rhaps, any civilized tongues im 
which the form of expression, path ot 
le, does not ocenr, and the Chi 
Nese seems to be part cularly ford 
its application. ies seen ho 
Chou (J§)-tao means the road to 
iou. andalsoa broad and far-extend 
ighway. So we now find it 
nloved to denote the highway 


virtue, * and ta-tao, or 
in svnonymous with it, while 
ll narrow road is its 


words, 


vrreat 
10-Tao Or sini: na 


opposite. hows 





These aver, a 
will be seen hereafter have still other 
ications. Ilere we may dicress 


it in order to indicate 


views 


jor a momert oO 


the different 
and Westerns 


take of the path ot 


virtue. According to the furmer it| 
is a2 wide large road, level and free 


from obstructions, and for the most 
straight. According to 
latter it is a pinched narrow way 
Vice with the Chinese is typified by 
the narrow, devious paths into 
whieh evil influences from without 
yistraina man. According to 

suges of the West, 
asy road and smooth—it lies about] 
en in abundance; while before vir-| 
tue the immortal gods put sweat-| 
producing toil, and its way is long 

and difficult. With the former the 
difticulty is to retain virtue—with 
the latter to acquire virtue. Yet 
the ‘re are many 0¢ casions on which 
Chinese and Westerns are found ut- 
tering opinions on this subject very 


} 
| 


e 


° ewe. Chinese Classics Vol. 2. p. 267 see note 


which Chinese} 


the | 


the | 


vice is a wide ies 











‘3 
much alike; bat Wwe must return to 
+1 ) r r 
j . rT Te haime ’ the pat } 
\ ( Y ik.) WO, which, is 
Ss ere l i i > Th ? ct 
\ ye TJ + 
LW OP Glew Lience 1C ¢ les CV 
a te th OLY VW i the wpright 
I -) ’ 
md its opposite is Nnsk ,\-tao, or 
levions pat} to we ( ited 
’ 4 > : 
to} t " ¢ \ t : 3s 0 t 
Is 1 ( Mutt Ne) l 
Ls + . + 
Fe 7. OF € il t way 3S anotnel 
I t Vv) ». thoug it has also 
, . 
eV il ether s if ms, | an 
7 _ 
Site > { = De CUiLCS 
is] { Aj3)- tao icho l } iis 
which furn oft mnt right wavy, 
‘ : 
} ) thy ) a i S 
tt } i ; y ° 
i Van i LY | per COUPrSse 
yi an, ne rty (} nese is, 
1 , } 
Is »y marry, and 1f he do not-m: y 
are lawful! 
ib Wmauiy S iusts 1 ilawtul \ 3 
errs from. 1 praper path of ( 
\W » ‘a } ft } t thea 
’ tl i¢ { OY hi 5s Ol i ad 
. 
vice of a gu int old poe 
wy } ’ } The bor 1 
| A of paths i y 
+} ; {* } } ; 
Another name for the above vice 
’ — ° ‘? 1 . 
s Hwa (#€)-tao, or Flowery road, 
so called for reasons Winch are obvi- 


} ous, 


Chi(jff)-tao, straight way, de- 


1otes honesty and frankness in speech 


—to be without obliquity ot flattery 


| : 
-|or detraction—* to 
| 
Nothing extennate 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


| This phrase signifies 
: conduct— 
ght in spit 
y general!) 


also honesty 
faithtulness to what 
e of rebuffs t—and hon- 
Its opposites are 
Wang (#£)-tao, both 
meaning the tortuous bye way of 
lishonesty. In 
rring to 


IS 


te 


te >» and 


| moral depravity and « 
ja similar manner B 
ithe “mixture of false in busi- 
ness” says:——“these winding and 
aaa courses are goings of the 
Serpent.” Hlonesty of conduct ap- 


* Lung 
+ Ty 


icon ref 


hood 


ii Chuan 8 
vu cl yp 
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pears in certain eases as fairness or 
impartiality, and we find Chi-tao 
used in this sense in the Yung-cheng 
Elicts. The Emperor rebukes a 
Governor of Knang-hsi for referring 
to his partiality, and asserts that his 
Government is one of impartiality, 
(Chi-tao) and not one of partiality, 
(Chit ph-tao, or crooked way). * 
The straight way, again, is the com- 
mon way, and hence Chi-tao comes 
to denote the ordinary course, as 
when it is said tat after assuming the 
garb of filial mourning one may sim- 
ply observe the ordinary ceremonies 
(Chi-tao). | When used alone, 
often denote the way, that is the 
right way, on the path of virtue. 
([J)-tao is in accordance with 
virtue or rightly, and pu (%)-tao 
not the way, means wrongly or wick- 
diy. But this last expression com 
In | *y deliniti oni, 
cation and i is the Bogs term for one 





,or Ten Crimes. 


Pp 
a 
= 

— 
os 
Ly ee 


is use it ye ‘3 a partially 
successful attempt at wholesale mur- 
der, and the offence has a ter 
punishment. The etymology o 
expression is thus given—the indi- 
vidual who commits such a crime 
turns his back on and rejects vir 
—the Chéng-tao or periect way—an 
hence his deed is calle 
similar to our **misdemeanour”’ but 
of a craver nature. 

From meaning away or co 
Tao next comes to have the signifi 
tion of making way or leading int 
acourse. Thus, for example, in 
Shu-ching it said of Yu that 
conducted cert: " 1 rivers into the 
channels and the expression us 
simply tao. * So also to o 

















. 1 Year 9th Month 1sth day. The tao is ix 
through not expressed. 

¢ Li-chi Ch. 7. p. 62. 

00 the Ta-ching-li.li (he ws #4 fl " 

t See the Ya-ching-lii-1 (HR if {4 fi] Ch 
4826. Rut the Chéng-tao i 
laws and institutions of a co , 

sillegal. Thisis more correct It kK, than t X- 


pia ination given above 
$ Legge. Chinese Classics Vol. 3. p, 92, ct al, 
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is chiefly metaphorical and 


perhaps because a road is 
colmon expre msi tor 


ing a line on paper is 
il ; but ta pea as 


ht Din rrams a 


Chen as oe a 
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stroke in a piece of mend as a tally, , 


numerical signification. 
approach is perhaps found in the Ger- 
man word Mal or Mahl which! 
originally denotes a spot or dot and} 
is added to the cardinal numerals} 
and other words to express the num-|- 
ber of times an action is performed. 
Like the corresponding words i 
other languages Tao denotes the| 
way or means of affecting or attain- 
ing anything and the mode of 
operation of any agent. Thus the| 
expression Wang (=F)-tao, along with 
other uses 
taining 
empire. 


denotes the mode of at- 
kingly power or 
Pa (#j)-taois the way of at- 
taining kingly power by force ofarms, 
and is opposed to the above which 


of attaining supremacy. 


overbearing conduct. Chun-tzu (#% 
the way of becoming a sage. 
have also ssii (7) and shing (7£)-tao, 
meaning respectively way of killing 
and way of keeping alive, or means 


to death. Shing-ts‘ai-ta-tao AE if 
K 3G) is an expression of Confucius 
referring to the highway to national 
wealth—the great road to the attain- 
ment of national prosperity, which-he 
elaborately explains. This phrase, 
like many others derived from the 
classics, has passed into popular use 
and undergone a change in the trans- 
ition. It may now be seen written 
up over the doors of shops and private 
houses in every city and village 
throughout the empire, and simply 
means the highway to wealth, or 
there is a great way to the accumula- 
tion of riches. Again oure xpression 
““by a of” is represented in Chi- 
nese by yi (Dh)-t: 


as this:-—It is 


RECOR DER 


| not by way of fee ding them, 
but this has come to have a definite | not for 


A nearer| food, pu-ye-shi-tao (%y LI #& 3@).* 


In fact 
| quently 


sion 
a bad sense. 
\something of a wicked idea 
use 
Thus in the Fortunate Uni 
kung-tzu calls the artifices invented 
by his friend for the capture of 
heroine, ingenious devices—ch‘i (#})- 
tao. 


universal | 


denotes a mild and peaceful mode! 
In modern | 
times pa-tao denotes any violent and | 


F-)-tao is, along with other things, | 
So we | 


conducive to life and means leading | 


and so we meet 


[| September, 


that is, 


the ] purpose * giving them 


From meaning the way or means 
of doing a thing Tao comes to denote 


jan art or contrivance, and is then 
said to be synonymous with shu 
| (4) which has that signiti sation. 


this latter word is not unfre- 
added to the former in this 


connection, though the double expres- 


often used in 
So there is not seldom 
in the 
this manner. 
Kwo- 


seems to be verv 


of Tao alone in 


the 





CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


Paper VI.—Part I. 





BY REV. J. EDKINS. 





I now proceed to the sixth law. 

In detecting the primeval value of He- 
brew words it is necessary to know the his- 
tory not only of the sibilants and R and L 
but of the vowels and some of the remaining 
consonants. 

When early Colonists carried with them to 
Beotia the Phenician alphabet supposed to 
have been about B. C. 1500, five of the letters 
were appropriated to the representation of 


the Greek vowels. Aleph became Alpha, 
He became Epsilon, Vav became the dig im- 
ma, Yad became Iota and Ayin beeame the 
shorter O. Of these, two were properly cons 
sonants. They were Heand Ayin represent- 
ing H and G, The other three had the 
value A, I, U. In Cadmus’ time however 


Ayin had evidently 
a vowel, and He was probably a very 
aspirate like its neighbour Hieth 
Greeks took for lone 

For etymological comparison we cannot 
implicitly adopt the sounds attached to the 
letters in the time of the Greek adoption of 
the alphal 2s a standard. We must go 


become little more than 
slicht 
which the 
E and calied eta. 
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fa rther back. In recover - 
iginal value oi de Pheenician letters the: 
is no method so sur the comparison of 
Semitic roots with t equivalenis in other 

families of languages 
By applying this test we learn that Vav 
was 2 vowel or semivowel as in Arabic where 
i is W. Thus the Greek Lonia or 
Yawan which is spelt Javan in our 
Bibles, The gold producing land 
Arabia, lying ‘south west of Baby- 
lon, is Eaviluh to our English translators, 
but to Strabo who heara the pronounced 
as U it was the land of the Chaulotaioi. 
Wien Vav was not W it was originally a 
value O or U. 


true vowel and 

Thus Ghavon sia becomes the Chinese 
Ff Kan sin against, Chavar was blind 
the Chinese ku 9 blind, 
Neo 


4 king to 














of easter: 





. ‘ 
took tne 


becomes 
Ghur was watchful, waked becomes 
HE wake. 


The signs Vav and Yad are our semi- 
vowels W and Y, and a often interchange. 
Thus Yayin wine is the Greek oinon and our 
wine. ‘I'he letter A also interchanges with 
hem. Thus in Arabic aywan a court, hail, 
portico agrees with the Chinese Bg 
) court; and an, awan fime seem to be 
connected with the Greek aion age, period, 


yucn, 


and the Chinese [J yuen circle, round. 
low Yad for example | 
may be seen in the 


pecame a consonant 
root Bin to distinguish, 
the Chinese ¥% | Bry, distinguish, dis- 
cuss. The Hebrew root means perception, 
the Chin expresses the act of making dis- 


tinct. The Itebrew has the substantive 
Bayin a spoce, interval, hence, as a prep- 
ositi hetiween. The medial, I, has here 


become a consonant Y through the tendency 
of the Semitic mind to expand its roots into 
dissyllables. We see the primitive form in 
the verb Bin, in its original purity undis- 
guised by aceretions and in exact 
ance with the Chinese 
theories about Aleph 

necessarily pee 


ACC ord- 





root, No scholastic 
Vav, and Yad being 
ean conceal from us 
the patent fact that we have here two con- 
mnected by a true vowel. 

So again Betn a house became 
from an extension of the vows 
Birn. Here Y is 
ant. In the KF Pu of the Chinese 
meaning house, mansion, city, we have the 
same word, a final T having disappeared. If 
it be asked how do we know that a ‘I’ has 
been dropped ‘com this word, the inquirer is 


sonants €« 
BaYITH 
t in an older 


requested to give his attention to the subject 


of the phonetic ff Pc. 
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I formed into a consun- | D ache 
leentury before Christ 


joy. But in 
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in the sense to vive. But #§ Per is 
also used in this sense and so also is 
pei which srounds is known to have 
once had g Gaal T. Following this clue we may 
expect to identify the characters fis 
Bo rely on, $F Bo in agreement with, 
a seal, hy Po to think, at Po th ink, iy 
They 
after adding a T to each to 
agree with the Latin fretus, relying on, the 
Mongol bidagomji, and German petschaft @ 
seal, theLatin puto, and Mongol bodaho to 
think, the English boat and the Latin putri- 
dus. Resemblanees occur in abundance if 
while looking down the list of words written 
with this phonetie in ¢ Morrison or 
Williams, we append a T to each. 

It was not so easy for the medial ! to be- 
come a consonant. Yet it occured in Ma- 


1 other 


Bo hoat, ik 


2: 
® 


will be found 


& Bo rotten, putrid. 








1 
allery, 


vetn death from Mourn died, <b hinese 
7% Mur disappear, die. In Bem the 


root of Baman, @ high place we recognize 
the C hine se Fung a raised seal, a hill, swi- 
mit of a hill Se. Burs cloth is the Chinese 
A Po or Px in linen or cotion cloth. 

In comparing Hebrew with Chinese roots 
the letter Ayin must be regarded as having 
a Gand K value. To consider it as a mere 
breathing tends to hide the connection of 
many really identical words. I shall write 
Gi tor it. 

{n the time of Greek intercourse with the 
Pheenicians and Syrians this sound originally 
: consonant had became a breathing. They, 

Greeks, said arrhabon and the Romans arrha- 
bo for the Hebrew Gherabon a pledge. In 
the Hebrew proper names transferred into 
the Greek of the Septuagint the usage is 
varinble. In Ebenezer and Eliezer, the 
Ayin of Ghezer help iz lost. Such is the 
case also in Edem, the garden of Eden, where 


the root Ghed means pleasure as in the Chi- 
+ 


nese #j Kir good fortune and # Kir 
Gomorra, the city destroy- 
ed with Sodom, and in Chodollogomor, the 
king of Kdam (Gielam) or south western 
Persia, Ayin is represented by G. So also 
the name Kirjath Arba is written Polis 
Arbok, the city Arba Gh. 

It may be third 
: the version of 
the Septuagint was prepared, the consonant- 
al sound of Ayin still lingered in many 
words, while in others a vowel took its place. 
‘ason that in Greek transcrip- 
tions Ayin has widely the differing forms, A, 


that in the 
when 


concluded 








This is the rx 


iO, G, and kK. 


This is asi 


Arabie grammar distinguishes two sounds 
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{ LOK High, 
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} ee P » P 
GARANAH 2 ( a KAn sup- 


GhINYAN @ maier, Ar: (ain, a matter. 


: 


T, Hy CATT : 
Ghayr, ee, J he n, fife NGAN, 
! 44 Noon fountain (tesenins 
€ 9 Us. / H i 
eres tne first ol ( C} Ose Ww 
dentiecal with he Hebrew na W t t IAS 





] ; } saneat \ 
not Knowing 0 sound was uaNGAN. 


Some ol Sections that occur to the view here 


taken otf the value of Avin wilt 


€ bow cob- 


sidered. 








Cadmus the Pheenician, or the person that 
the Greek tradit Cadmus represent 
used it when he eave the Gre ks an alphabet, 
for O. It may | ( ‘uded from this cir- 
cumstance that t that early period the 
Hebrew Avin had ah v ceased to be G 
7 bad become a thing in e words 
and arough sound from the t it. allied 
partly to G ani partly t R, in othe rs. As 
the second of these values did not exist in 


RECORDER {September, 
( Cadmus would use the sign Ayin 
| 1. But as all the other 
mlied with marks he would 

one to? present O. 

( bj tion I that some accepte d 
n of Hebrew with European 
be rendered doubtful. But it 
i ” the y Will bear investi- 


moo. Thus Gharan he as- 

fied with altus Aigh. The 

of altus is not only Ligh but deep, 
re not so much upward 
it it expresses as distance. Com- 
merly olius, ile he and 


Or that. 


. seems 








' n ly connected with this 
v .BAR passed over, presents 

ty. Ghener is the opposie side 

! per hame, tleber, originated the 

( it 1 Te ] rews., " bit Greek 

Y ) d ond, above This has bes 


yor in Latin, over in Enelish, tiber 





Geman uy} riin Sanserit. We are also 
{ e Greek peran and perao 

I P eas 

i me word, as also our far re,” ford, 
uld suveest that these wores sheuld 

into two groups, one attac hed to 

Par and the other to the root Gap, 


{ ving he sense fo pase, and that they 


should be identified with the Chinese 





se Par go for aud #§ Ka to pass 
hy, Itwe are Pettis to add P to 


the root tt Ka we may then proceed 


jig ho calamity with the 

Hi leo ith BEL sorrow and %§ ho, 
roup, associate, with Hheren a company of 
people, and Hhanar, friend, fellow. Can 
ition of P to the phonetic 4 


which I will eali Kar, be much 


this add 
objected to 
it is considered that €& Hap 
Gara word that retains its final P to 


7 P 
1 mes and means combine, cor nect 
b ] 





: a : ee ee 
rees in sense with A) ho companion, 





company’ Wemay then restore a P to the 
1 3 Ka pass and identity it with 

the Hebrew Ghener and Ghapar. 
Stvmology derives great assistance from 
the identification of the Hebrew Ayin with 
Kk and G. Thus Paal todo (Pachat) is 
ve the Latin facio. Kir @ well, cita- 
del is the same as Ghira eity. Kirjath a city, 
he Selayonie erod, grade, in Novgorod and 
rrade andthe Celtic eaer in Cardiff, 
Cacrnarvon, and Carmarthen, (and perhaps 
ie Latin civitas) are also the same word. 
Che Sclaves and Celts. before their migration 


























to their present localittes were in close 


contact with the Semites and took from these rules:” 


them both words and erammatical law 
Thus in Celuec the law which places Karur 
city before its genitive is the same which 





made the Hebrew say Rin 


jath Arba for “city 
of Arba.’ 








The Hebrew F is generally regarded as 
originally P. The Arabie prefers 1 and calls 
the letter F, But that la wy f Sin m \ 
respects more m lern than Hebrey j 
Syriac calls it Pe ikke the Hebrew I 








value is supported by the faet that in cd 
Greek and Roman alphabets VP holds its ph 
atter , The letter F voccurs in Latin 
atter Hi, that is in place ofthe Digan 


and Hebrew Vav. In Greek it appe 
supplemental sizu near the end of 
bet. 

In Chinese the letter P has sone through 
the same change to FP. 
is in that languave Ff 
Fuhkien where u 
usually old, it is 


urs as a 


tne alpha- 


ihe hame of buddha 


but mm 
- , 
ypular lanes 


) Southern 


it 





what is m rally dest Y. is n 
English bad, false, 1 us. We find 
in Fuhkien the word p'ai used in the sen 

bad, and in all China XY put or pu 
is a perpetual reminder of the archai 


value of 3E iei once the same word. 

The Hebrew words Paranh open, 
Patasn beat, Pazar seaiter, Pagach 
strike, Khavhar cover Uharhaz hasten, 
Ghararph, rob, snaich, (Latin carpo), 
wree in sound and sense with the 
Chinese words iJ P‘ux open, (& Bat 
beat, #§ Parr disperse, #4 P‘ax strike, 
& Karcover, FA Kap covering, & Kur 
hasty, Xi] Kip rob. 


~ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHINESE CIRCULAR. 


Recorder: 


aD 











To the Editor of the Chines 
In the July issue of the Rreconprer 
an abstract is given of the Chinese Cir- 
cular on Missious. 
I do not exactly agree with the view 
you take of this document as a whole, 


A. L105 
the treaties is restricted by 
for, even as the abstract 
in the columns of the RecorpER, 
Chinese women are prohibited from 
entering the churehes: a prohibition 


1 


which seems dificult to reconcile with 


stands 


the permission to profess Christianity 
granted | y the treaties. My object in 

iting, bowever, is not to discuss the 
‘ i of the Cirenlar, but to draw at- 
teition to the fact that the abstract of 
it given in the Recorper scarcely gives 
a tuir idea of its Character. Some of its 
most objecti mable clauses are there 
transformed into vague expressions of 
the mostinnocent appearance, while oth- 


ers seem to have disappeared altogether. 

Thus Article III, as summarized in 
the RecorDER, might appear to require 
of naries only that they shall re- 


missi 


train from vilifying the sages &e., a 

ion which missionaries as far as 
ny experience goes, do not require ; 
but in the orginal document there 

ids the demand that: “missionaries 
must submit themselves like everybody 
else to the authority of the local ofh- 
cials. That is ‘missionaries must be 


treated as Chinese subjects, and not 
as subjects of their own governments. 

Art.cle VII, as put in the Recorper 
requires that missionaries address the 
local officials by petition as native 
scholars do, and when they wish to see 
them personally, treat them with the 


}Same courtesy. 


for I look upon it rather as an excuse | 


offered beforehand for premeditated 
outrages than as an indication of meas- 
ures being taken to prevent them. 
Nor do L assent to your siatement that: 
“Tt will be seen that nothing expressly 





The idea presented here to a Euro- 
pean unacquainted with China, is that a 
missionary on entering a Yamen is to 
take offhis hat and make his application 
to the magistrate in a respecitul manner. 

The document itself says: **The mis- 
ought to Chinese 
customs, and deviate from them in no 
respect, F 


observe 


sionaries 


..... When missionaries visit a 
great mandarin they must observe the 
same ceremonies as those exacted from 
the literati; if they visit a mandarin of 
inferior rank they must also conform to 
the customary cremonies.” 

Even to the uninformed European 
or American mind this passage might 
convey uneomfortable sugge of 
Kow-tow. To one who knows any- 
thing of Chinese customs it is easily seen 


h 5 


| to opena door for every variety of insult. 
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Article VU. In the Rz 
read that if a house for mission purposes 
rented, 
shall report the matter to the otiicers 





(ORDER We 


is to be bought or “the owner 


: 
and if no objection of any kind is brought 
forward it can be obt: lined.” 

IIere we have no suggestion of the 
nature of the objections which are to be 
revarded as valid, and unsophisticated 
W esterns wouk i i urs ally — that 
the authority of the owner's ue 1 
property, and such like matters were 
refered to. 

be cireuvlar reads; “The mis- 
sionary must, before concluding the 
bargain, go with the real proprietor 
and make a declaration to the local 
authority; who will examine whether 
the Fung-shui presents any obstacle. 
If the official decides that no ineon- 
venience arises from the Fnng-sbui it 
will then be necessary to ask the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the place.” 

It is not too much to Sav that this 
amounts to a prohibition to open a 

chapel anywhere.  Fung-shui is always 

available, and ready to hand whenever 
wanted, and the 
habitants is a weapun the 
in all cases employ. 

I might greatly extend these re- 
, but the above will suffice to in- 
dicate the grounds on which I complain | t 
of the abstract given in the Recorpes, 


>the 





( pposition ot the in- 
Oflicials can 


marks 


as presenting rather the view taken of 


the articles by one who was disposed 
to think the best of them, than giving 
the gist of their contents. ’ 
W. M. G. 
Amoy, 15th Aug., 1871. 





SHAN-SIN-FAN, 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 





Before this reaches you your readers will 
have seen accounts of the Shan-sin-fan ex- 
citement in Canton and the 
country. I shall not therefore go lu rely 
into details, but give you some of the main 
facts in reference to it. 


surrounding 






it has evidently been the result of a plot 
deeply laid by some organized body of men. 
This plot began to be executed, about the 
Ist July, by the quiet distribution, through 
all the cities and villages in this whole region 
of country, of small powders called Shan-sin- 
jan (gods and genii powders). For these 


powders was claimed, by those who disiribu- 
ied them, the rare power of preventing ca- 
luimity and diseusc. “They were 
1 "i + > 

tuucs A }* eC 


iowing th 8, on the ]yvt 


tuerelore 





riy taken by 





1 of Ju 





thereafter, placards both written and printed, 
were Issucd, by 


tiousands, 
and scattered through all the country within 
a hundred miles of Canton (and how muca 
know not) stating that this Sban- 
sin-fan was a 
* forel 


hundreds and 


further f 
subtle “poison ;” that the 
cu devils” with “sly 
sued it to ruin the 
bad eaten it would, 1 


enom” liad is- 
: that those who 





1 twenty, or at farth- 





est one hundred days, be actacked with a 
dire disease which would cause (cir bodies 
to swell until they died unless they obtained 
relief from a toreign physician; that the 
foreign physicians would not ical those who 





ap} plie -d to them for cure, until the patients 
hed either paid them vast sums of money, or 
church; that those 
enter the church, and especially 
would be requiied to join in the 
vilest deeds or shame ‘The placards farth- 
er charged the people to be on their guard 
against this Shan-sin-fan, to seize any parties 


else bad entered their 
who should 


women, 


who were found distributing it and bring 
them to concign punishment. 

Three fourths of the people believed these 
statements. Men were ais 
Shan-sin-fan into wells. 





v found throw'ng 
Some of these had 
ng hair and were partly dressed in foreicn 
clothes, desperate fellows rhaps who were 
am to sell their lives for monev paid to 
their families. As a consequence of all this 
the re arose such a mingled tempest of alarm 
and rage as has not before occurred within 
the experience of the oldest missionaries 
| wonde ris that this tempest did 





ucre, | he 
not break forth with greater violeace than it 
has yet done 

The euthecitien soon issued proclamations 
calling upon the pe ople to be I 


¢ and. in 
an orderly manner, arrest and to the 





| Yamuns for punishment any one fou yund dis- 


| tributing the “poisor ous medicine. 


the } Two pe re 


}sons were soon executed in Canton on this 


| gramme was to drive missionari 


‘tion bad been decreed, bui the authori 


| charge, and both in the e ity and the countr 
{there were victims who died by the summa- 


ry operation of lynch law. 

The etfect of this excitement upon mission- 
ary operations, especially in the country, 
has been, to human view, disastrous. It 
would seem that the first part of the pro- 
and their 
assistants away from every country station. 
This has been faithfully attempted, and to 
a large extent has succeeded. It appeared 
at first as though the main battle was to be 
fought around the newly rebuilt chapel of 
the London Missiun in Fatshan. Its destruc- 

$ 





























i872] 


tes d too strong for in miscreants and the 
xupel is still standing. On the 30th of 
Suly two men were executed there in the 


presence of thousands of the people. —One 
was 2 ler of three of those bands of sixty 
into which the organization is said to be 
divided. Onthe 13th a August, another | 
ringleader was execute He confessed to 
have written the plae A thousand taels 





had been paid for his 
produced a salute 
as outward 


rrest. All this has 
at Fatshan so far 


, ellect 


te 
manirestations 








are concerned. 

Other country stations have however been 
a. sae m™ Y ee 

entirely broke: Che German misxionaries 

have suffered worst. The Renish mission 

had four intry stations, Shik-lung, Tung- 

kun, Fu-man and Fuk-wing. Three of 


ive be en 





necessarily aban- 
holds his post at 





these alr dy i 

doned. Mr. Faber still 
Fu-muan. Tho y have done their to 
frighten him away, but failing in that are 
now, [ unc rstand, trying the effect of polite 
coaxing. Mr. Krole ayk and his family. 

Mr. Nacken from Tung-kun who was tem- 
porarily there, remained at Shik-lung until 

: 


t 
nest 





the mob had twiee gathered and with dif- 
ficult, had been prevented from making an 
attack. A military mandarin then came to 


them in the middle of the night saving that he 
could no longer protect them and asking 
them to goto Canton in a boat 
would provide for them. They 


therefore, 
no doubt wisely, left within 


three 
Tung-kun were afterwards laid even with the 
ground, end the remaining property of the 
missionaries destroyed. Mr. Louis has quite 
recently been driven from Fuk-wing. Mr. 
Krolezyk states that more than a year ago 
a graduate lecturing in one of the “Sacred 
Edict halls” in Shik-lung used that vile 
pamphlet “Death Blow to Corrupt Doc- 
trines” as one of his text books, and that 
when complaint was made of this to the 
Officials they said that the man was backed 
by an influence too powerful for them to 
meddle with. 

At Canton by request of the authorities 
the chapels were closed for two weeks. 
Girl's schools were almost entirely disbanded. 
The Chapels are now again open and the 
girls have in part returned to the schools. 


of Kwong-si. At the departmental city 
Ng-Chau, in that province, there has been 
for some years achapel of the American 
Southern Baptist mission and with it a dis- 
pensary of the Medical Missionary Society. 
Last week the native assistant who has been 
stationed there came to Canton bringing 
two papers with him. 
the official seal of the district magistrate 


is dated August 2ad. 


and 
Vhis magistrate states 


A "D MISSION ARY 


and | 


which he | 


The first paper bears | 


JOURN AL. 10” 


ths at a poisonous medicine has been widely 
cirenlated, and that every body i 
issued from the chape Is; that on examina- 
tion he find re is a chapel and dispensary 
out the W ate: tha at 


says itis 








although it is nat 
ed that the wicked thing charged 
there, yet as disturbance is likelw 
to arise it is reasonable that those connected 


vet establish 
iz dane 





with this place should leave and therefore 
he says to them.: :— No di iperence whether 
you have been distributing this poiso nous meds 
reine or not, you are required within three 
days to return the house which you have 
rente? tothe owner and return to Canton. 


Delay is at your peril. = 

The second paper is an anonymous placard 
which professes to be “Public Reeulations 
for province cf Kwong-si.” They are 
in substance as follows. Ist. [f any boat con- 
taining “achild ot the devil” (foreigner) 
shall, as heretofore, enter our bounds every 
household is to bring one billet wood, 
seize that boat and burn it. 

2nd. Tt “child of the devil” enters 


our bounds everv household is to furnish one 


} 
tie 








oi 


any 


man to drive him away, after wiich the 
crowd will at once disperse. 

3rd. If any one rents a house, whether 
in the city or country, to “a child of the 


devil” that house shail be dk sstroyed ; 


one eats gr drinks or trades 


if any 


vith him that 


} man’s goods shall be confiscated. 
hours. | 
The chapels and residences at Shik-lung and 


4th. Any one belonging to the church of 
“the _ lren of the devil” shall be killed, 
and if the neighbors, to the right and left of 
such an one, do not quietly make it known, 
be comes to light by investigation, 
then they also shall be driven away and their 
property confiseated. 

5th. The preachers of the Roman Ca‘h- 
olic church whether “children of the devil” 
or native converts shall not be permitted to 
enter our bounds. 

At present Canton and its immediate 
neighborhood is in a great measure quiet, 
but 2 panic still rests upon the people of the 
country. The village gates are carefully 
guarded, and no stranger allowed to enter. 
The wells are covered with boards and 
watched lest some one should throw in this 


tore it 


| terrible Shan-sin-fan—which after all is pro- 
; | bably very harmless stuff. 
Che excitement is also rife in the province | 


These are the outlines so far as vet de- 
veloped of a plot, sly and wicked enough to 
have been contrived by Satan himself. We 
know that there is One who was manifested 
to destroy the works of the devil, Who can 
sause the wrath of man to praise him and 


| the remainder of wrath restrain. 


Yours truly, 
H. V.N 
CANTON, 


Aug 17th 1871 
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FOOCHOW METHODIST 
MISSION. 


HINES] 
EPISCOPAL 


To the Editor of the Chinese Re 


rder: 
I have time at present to give 
very brief resumé of lamentable 
the past few days, which 
our out-stations, 
dalous rumors : 
Jating amon 


you only a 

events of 
have occured at 
in consequence of the sexn- 
rainst Foreis 


¢ the Chin 


mers LOW circu. 








Ist. On the night of Aucust 80th, om 
chapel in the district city of Ku-chteng, 100 
tiles west of was destroyed by a 
mob: and the native eacher with his 


family was compelled to ths from the prem 








Ises to escape injurv. Next day three of 
the Christians were seized and beaten severe- 
ly by the mob. They were subsequently 
handed over to the who, after 
examination, dischare me of th m at once 


and the othe r two on the third di 
their arres 

2nd es 3 Ist, 
Hai-k‘au. some 45 
Was seize 


Our native preac 








souto of bo chow, 


d by a mob, dri 





and severely b e anoth ang 
destroyed all the fu » in his hor A 
military Mandarin hearing the row at once 
interfered and saved the preacher from fur- 
ther violence. 

3rd. September 2nd, our native preacher 
at Téne-tiong, some 35 mile uth of Foo- 


chow, was seized and severely beaten by th 
mob. After 
they told him that if 
confessing that 

eigners to poison 
not whip him any more; but if 
sign the paper uld = kill 
replied: —* Forcigners have 


him almost to death, 


he would sign 


beatin y 


} ae 
he had been tired by For- 
wells &e., &¢., they would 
he «did not 


they wi him. He 


not hi read me to 


poison your Ww lis: Iam entirely inne nt 
of the charge you prefer ag t me. My 
life is in your hands. God knows I am in- 
nocent and in Him I trust Chey then beat 


him again till finally some kind 


fina tor 
friend inter- 





tered, and having gone security for ) 
rescued him from lood-thirsty pers ve 
4th. September 4th, one of our pr 





while going to his station, wa atta ked by 
a gane of ruffians, at 1 
Foochow ; and barely 

The ruthans seized 

to a secluded place, pounded 
stones till life seemed extinct. 
stripped off all his cl . 
and left him. A few minutes afterward 
some persons saw him, and supposing him 
to be dead, they proposed to dig a hole and 
conceal the body. By this time the preach- 
er’s strength returned so that he was 


60 miles from 
tl with his life. 


place ¢ 
escape »¢ 
him ' 
him 
They thet 


thes, save one garment 


tile 


to crawl, and gradually he succeeded in 
wa'king erect. He bad gone only a_ short 
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when the ery lita NER!” “Fore 


soneR!” was again raised, and 
| rounded and beaten. The mob, 
howe seeing his exhausted condition, sud- 





denly became alarmed lest he should die on 


their hands: and after a few minutes they 
all ran away. He now stageered ona little 
distance further, when he saw another come. 








iny running towards him. sh uting “ Pot- 
SONER! Kx HIN Rallying all his 
remaining streneth, the preacher started to 
in, but unacquainted with the country, he 
sudden! nd himself on the verge ofa 
recipiee, some twenty feet high, 
Finding myself going over the pre: ‘ipice,” 
(and re T quote his own touchin @ lang ruage) 
‘T thought of Stephen the first Christian 
Martyr: and as he when stoned, died pray- 
i for his sutors, I commended mv 
soul to God raved for th > § ilvation of 
hose who se to thirst for my blood.” 
nae to sav the fall did not kill: him. 
I h n-cious for a time, he gradually 
; 


fonnd that no one was near him. 








Tt is probable the -ople the ug ht he was 
dead, and feari t might be charged 
with having k v a ey He 
vas! only hort ¢ ince from one of 

















our station l r many painful efforts, 
he finally reached the place, where he was 
cared for by kind Christian friends. 
5th. Harlv in the morning of September 
4th, our preacher at Hok-chiang city some 
40 miles south of Foochow, was told that 
t gentry of the city had determined to 
pnil down our chapel, and exterminate the 
nati Chri On making inquiries he 
found that plac: had been posted through- 
out the city, during the previous night, an- 
nouncing the determination of the people to 
execute their se on that day. 
! ne t ng vas imminent, our 
preacher first : pp ied for protection to the 
stabl f t) ward in which the chapel 
i iated, but he replied that he was power- 
ss to effect anv thing inthe matter. The 


to 


who 18 


pr saoner then ipplied the 


I 


of the 
consider- 


owner 
aman of 


able influence in the city; but he declined 
to civ 1y assistance. After a season of 


earnest praver for Divine cuidance 


solemn emergency, 
t 
t 


and aid 

the preacher de- 
rt, to ap; al direc tly to 
ie Magistrate of the city. On going to the 
Yamen with his petition, he found that the 
Magistrate was absent; but the deputy who 
h: id charge of the offic e, received the petition, 
and, appreciating the grave character of the 
emergency, he at once took measures to pre- 
serve order. Sending for the Constable of 
the ward he ordered him to go immediately 


ided. as a last res 


through the streets of the city warning every 
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t st Lcould. The only one who remained | outrages, and sereens the ‘abettors’ of such 
W re was a bre of¢ of the Chris crimes, pecially the literati, who are pro- 
I i t ¢ hos » « yu lL immaculate, though it is well known 
o ha ecn our prote only | thev are the real criminals, who have 
greater danget t neeze Money ONb” Tostigated all the outrages and murders in 
( | " ‘ oligo 1 chal question. — 
2 $e ‘ Article V. proposes regulations about pass- 
; 4 y foye) . aig hs ai z & <a ports, which would shut us out of 
as ae : Atnatic ft (Oiin half th 1 and wl if in force, in 
I have experienced the protec-| recent times would have of n prevented trav- 
this country ¢ afford, and lam! elling in any part of the seaboard provinces 
quite sure tha our foreign ministers were! themselve: 

; lund h ( line, they ( i Arti sitin the power of any man- 
soon change th policy it darin t iy one becoming a Christian 
\ li-civilized on ns. I by sim that he is or once was a 
I { much more be n ul rot iminal, or by the same means to order his 

the go s of civilized 8 to eX lieation. It also places , 

l s ) 1 ) han to ° . 4 . a 
: cael ag eet Sees i ra severe and harassing police 
: = , n Guns Taki se e, just like a ticket-of-leave man. 
te are aie Obhin lanauenanrn wchinia: sagieail In Article VII. it is required that mission- 
the ev if for 1 ministers will be opened | aries in the presence of mandarins ‘must 
to see th oO stupiditv in making treaties , observe t ame ceremonies us those exacted 
with 1 nat ; until ne better form of | from the literates'“—a rule which would often 
government be established equire kneeling on both knees. and probably 
truly s yn) times the cer mony of knocki if ones 
ee Joreheud on the ground, 

Joun E, MAioop, In the same Article it is provided that 
Foocuow, Sept. 8, 1871. ‘missionaries ought to observe Chinese cus- 
_— . eee | UIs, and tu deviate from them in no re- 
= STEED ARTICLE. spect ’——a phrase of very convenient elasticity, 








luding as little or as much as may be 
INienW TOMITT, A W WITeaT aly a a a oo oe 
CHINESE CIRCULAR ON MISSIONS. | desired. 








le VIII. provides means by which any 
’, CARSTAIRS DOUGLASS, | mandarins or ‘inhabitants’ 





S may prevent the 
: —— opening of a new chapel when they please ; 
l (From Chrisiian W. lsé 1871.) and among these means itis even proposed to 





aa legalise the /’xxg-shuy (a modern superstition 


mM 3 ‘: ct unknown to the classies, and actually con- 
lhe Chinese Cireular on Missions has now | @known to the classies, and actually con 








ms come to hand. It seems to bear specially | ¢CmMNea amp al aes ), which is the 
on Roman Catholic missions, but d not| great obstacle constantly pleaded by the 
. n Koma athol ssions, oes me sige : : : . 
) thet It is a most danzerous doc- | § hinese Government as a bar to the construc- 
ex 0 5 vi ri MUS Achiillt > AAA = 7 








nt, requiring the close attention of all | tion of railways, telegraphs, good roads and 


all such improvements. 


} 
brici 


S I have only been able to give the merest 





known | outline of these dangerous proposals, and 
other clauses almost 
as bad—e. g, that forbidding any representa- 





nt in| have to pass over s¢ 





ver 





ticle I. it +> reec 
hould be close 
. forbids the a . 

and asks for the «portation of the of idolatry payments, may be construed as 

» missionaries. 1m} 





d that all! tions in favour of Christians persecuted by 
E means of false accusations ; and that which, 
mndance of women | specially exempting Christians from two sorts 









1 } g¢ that they are liable for other super- 
Lil. appears to subject the persons | Sitious expenses. 








em 
\r 





e of missionaries to the Chinese officers; a sub- If sanctioned for Roman Catholies, T repeat 

’ , 
ll jection from which all other foreigners are} these regulations would also be applied to 
ne 


exeny 


even thos. who are iv. the pay of the; Protestants. They seem incapable of being 
to Chinese Government. It also forbids them! amended, and it looks almost as if they were 
to ‘asperse the doctrine of Confucius’—a| offered in order to be rejected, so as to throw 
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